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Tae Dacca Prakash, of the 13th June, does not-think it probable that 
: Abdur Rahaman. will agree to the terms 
sesamiae which have been offered him by the British 
Government. He will not secure much popularity as a nominee of the 
British. The wise course is to let the Afghan Sirdars choose their own 
Ameer, and subsequently to form an alliance with the man of thej 
choice. 
2, The following is the substance of an article in the Som Prakdsh 
7 of the 14th June:—The new Ministry, jt 
a appears, have given their adhesion to the 
views of their predecessors respecting the selection of Abdur Rahaman ag 
the future Ameer of Cabul. Now, this act of the new Administration js 
likely to be productive of embarrassments. Abdur Rahaman is a protege of 
Russia, pod his long absence from Afghanistan has destroyed whatever 
attachment the people might have felt for him before. Under the circum- 
stances, the installation of this man on the Afghan throne will benefit 
neither the British Government nor the people of Afghanistan. What is 
required is that the new Cabinet should entirely abandon the policy of their 
predecessors, and, with reference to Cabul, adopt a line of action which 
should be wholly new. The Editor would suggest that the Chief Political 
Officer in Cabul should be instructed to hold a durbar in that place of all the 
leading Sirdars, and ask them to select an Ameer. This course would 
considerably facilitate the work of settlement, as the new Ameer would be ina 
position to enjoy the confidence of both the British Government and the 
tribal Chiefs of his own country. The Editor does not favor the idea of an 
instant withdrawal of the British Army from Afghanistan, and of thus aban- 
doning the country to its fate. This would be indeed acruel step. It is there- 
fore a matter of gratification that Lord Hartington is not an advocate of this 
course. Nor should -he.detached...from.Cabual..---The 
proposal to form the latter into a separate kingdom, and to make over the 
former to Persia, are both unwise. The one would increase the chances of 
a Russian invasion, and the other would produce perennial discord. 
&. The DNavavibhdkar, of the 14th June, remarks that, until the 


Cake ofieinn. Afghan War is brought to a termination, the 


minds of the people will know no rest. Had 
the late Administration but followed a straightforward policy, the war would 


never have broken out, or if it had broken out at all, would have been long 
since at an end. But Lord Lytton and his party had neither the wish nor 
the power to follow an honest line of policy: both by their nature, educa- 
tion, and habits were they opposed toit. Unable to prove the guilt of 
Yakub, and regardless of public opinion, they have deprived him of the 
throne of Afghanistan, to which, on considerations of self-interest alone, he 
should be restored. The efforts to appoint, as Ameer, Abdur Rahamaz, to 
the exclusion of Yakub or his son Musa Jan, are likely to prove as futile as 
the mirage. Government is now going-a-begging for an Ameer for Cabul. 
How they are flattering Abdur Rahaman! Yet it does not seem probable 
that he will readily accept the proposals of the British Government. Lord 
Lytton is destined to meet with disappointment, if he had ever any hopes of 
bringing about the final settlement of Afghanistan. It is not likely that Abdar 
Rahaman will return a favorable reply to the overtures of the British 
Government: for what are the inducements that have been held out to 
him? He cannot forget his friendship for Russia in order to secure 3 
position so notoriously precarious as that of the Amir of Cabul. Moreover, bis 
acceptance of the office at the hands of the British Government would, 
all probability, lead to an estrangement of feeling between him and Russia 00 
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the one hand, and to a loss of popularity on the other. He would most likely 
have to face a popular insurrection as soon as the British army would be 
withdrawn from Afghanistan ; and if such a contingency really occurred, 
he would find himself placed in asad dilemma. What, again, would the 
British Government do if they found the Ameer of their choice dethroned 
by the people of Afghanistan? Would they not again feel themselves 
called upon to make efforts for his reinstatement, and enact over again the 
scenes of the last two years? Itis easy to see what the consequences, 
especially to the finances of Government, would follow from such a line of 
action. ‘The Editor hopes that the new Ministry will weigh carefully all the 
facts connected with this war, and seek to arrive at an equitable decision. 
In the recall of Yakub Khan, or the installation of his son Musa Jan, will 
be found the easiest solution of the difficulty which stands in the way of a 
settlement of Afghanistan. | 

4, The Sahachar, of the 14th June, asks Government to publish the 
apers connected with the trial of Yakub 
han. If he is innocent, orif there be some 
reasonable doubt regarding his innocence, he should be recalled and restored 
to the throne of Afghanistan. The Editor approves of the sentiments of the 
letter which appeared in a recent issue of the S¢a/esman, purporting to have 
been written by Yakub Khan to. Lord Ripon. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


Cabul affairs. 


5. We extract the following observations from the opening editorial in 
the Sehachar of the 7th June :—The reply of 
the Marquis of Ripon to the address 
presented him by the Corporation of Bombay contains clear indications of 
the policy that will probably be followed in future. The public will doubt- 
less appreciate the candour which marks His Excellency’s utterances. 


Indication of Lord Ripon’s policy. 


Considering that it is yet too early to make any positive statement on the 
subject, we would ask them not to indulge in any sanguine expectations. 
We, however, fully expect that, whether or not he succeeds in carrying out 
his wishes, Lord Ripon’s administration will at least be free from insincerity 
and double-dealing. Unlike his predecessor, who, on assuming office, had 
made many solemn promises, not one of which was fulfilled, Lord Ripon has 
not made any parade of piety, although His Excellency is known to be a 
pious man. We firmly believe that, if the important matters referred to in 
his reply were really sought to be carried out in practice, an improvement 
would take place in the condition of India. The country has long suffered 
from the terrible scourge of the famine. To find aremedy for it, Lord Lytton 
pompously appointed a Commission, which, however, beyond occasioning 
expense, have not done any good. From the absence of all bluster in 
Lord Ripon’s reply, it may be naturally inferred that he will seek earnestly 
to prevent the recurrence of famines. The Editor in conclusion prays to 
oe His Excellency may be enabled to carry out his noble wishes in 
practice, 
6. The same paper remarks that it is the duty of the Indian public, 
The Educational policy of Lora 20d of all those interested in the cause of 
pen. education, to see that the principles of the 
great Education Despatch of 1854 are not hastily introduced into India. 
It is only by a careful consideration of the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, and after a long time has elapsed, that their introduction can be 
truly beneficial. It is exceedingly desirable that Government should bear 
thisin mind. A complete and precipitate transfer therefore of the work 
of education to the hands of the people, according to the provisions con- 
tained in the aforesaid despatch, is not likely to lead to ary good results. 
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The operation should be gradual, and its extent determined by the abilit 
and wishes of the people. Another point which deserves His Excellency’, 
attention has reference to the attitude which Government should main. 
tain towards high education in this country. The unfavorable views of 
Lord Lytton on this subject notwithstanding, it 1s nowhere laid down jp 
the despatch that Government should be opposed to high education, {jg 
to be hoped that Lord Ripon’s Government will not, in this matter, swerve 
an inch from the right path. As regards the subject of education, the 
people of Bengal and the other provinces have not yet developed thei, 
sense of duty so completely as to be able to do without the agency of 
Government. The wealthy and the well-to-do would not come forward to 
assist in any undertaking in the success of which Government was not 
interested. The writer is an advocate of primary education, but would ask 
that this should be of a character more suited than at present to the 

station of life occupied by the recipients. © fe hee 
7. The following is extracted from an article in the Bhdrat Mihir 
of the 8th June:—Time alone will show 
whether the moment at which Lord Ripon 
landed in Bombay was anspicious. We welcome His Pxcellency to India 
with expectant hearts; but our hopes are not high, nor are our hearts 
exceedingly jubilant. We have contracted our hopes and repressed our 
exultation from the day on which, at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, the 
eloquence of Lord Lytton held fort: before our mind’s eye the flowers 
of paradise, only to blast it with the vision. We have done this from the 
day his Fuller minute was seen to be a mere parade of words; from the 
day His Excellency, careless about the condition of the emaciated and 
famine-stricken people of India, went to enjoy repose in the retreat at Simla; 
from the day the liberty of the Press was taken way, and the Afghan War was 
proclaimed, a war which has caused endless financial embarrassments. What 
other people, but that of India, can thus go on living on hopes? Not 
one or two days, not even years, but centuries have passed away, but there is 
noend of their hope. It proceeds in its course like the Ganges. They 
have looked forward till their sight is gone; still they are gazing on. 
The Moghuls and Pathans have gone: British rule, too, has been more 
than a century old; but have their hopes been realized? If one should 
need to learo patience, let him look upon the people of India. Their patience 
is indeed worthy of their loyal hearts. The conduct of Lord Lytton has 
made it impossible for them to any longer feel inspired by any new hopes. 
Their hearts have been damped by disappointments and wounded by blows; 
and if Lord Ripon can administer a remedy, they feel they will be able to 
tell him of their aspirations. The sentiments of Lord Ripon’s reply are 
expressed in measured language, and thus answer to the moderate expect- 
ations formed by the people regarding him. We are glad, and reckon it a 
a good sign, that he is not prepared to treat the people to a feat of empty 
words like his predecessor. Lord Lytton has cast us from heaven into 
the sea: Lord Ripon will not, we are convinced, send us to the nether 
regions. It would be enough if our hopes having not been unduly raised, 

any disappointment which might follow were not severe. 
8. The Medini, of the 9th June, dwells on the high-handed and 


Levy of the Road Cess. illegal proceedings of the peons and other 
subordinate officers who are entrusted with 
oad cess. These men are ever ready to insult 


Lord Ripon’s landing in India. 


the duty of collecting the r 


even men of position on the pretence of doing their duty. There have been 

leaders and zemindars who, although to the best of their knowledge, they 
id not owe Government a single pice on account of this impost, have h 

their movable property seized by-the road cess peons. Such proceedings 
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ed to increase the unpopularity of this tax, originally an odious 
oie, Would it not be better to rule that defaulters under the Road 
Cess Act shall be liable to have their immovable property attached for the 
covery of the cess. Another grievance, in connection with this cess, con- 
ists in the co-sharer of an estate, whose name has not been separately 
registered, having to pay when the demand is made the whole amount of an 
‘nstalment of the cess. ‘This occasions considerable hardship, particularly to 
arties who are poor. It is asked that, in joint undivided estates, Govern- 
ment should direct the recovery only of so much of the sum for which a 
co-sharer is liable, and the opening of a separate account for each. 
9, The Education Gazette, of the 11th c une, “ to the yen ed Epvcariow Gassrrs, 
pian ence, often resulting in danger, of crossing 6 11th, 1880. 
itidieys. yermesieapocss the Pudma below Goalundo, particularly halos 
the rains. The attention of the authorities of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
‘s directed to this matter, and they are asked to arrange for the service of a 
ferry steamer below Goalundo and Shivalaya. | 
10. The Prabhdiz, of the 12th June, protests strongly against the Psst, 
Coste of litigation in the High Practice which obtains in the High Court of entrees tt 
Court. levying from suitors in appellate cases the cost 
of translating and printing the papers relating thereto. The cost of prefer- 
ring an appeal to the High Court is enormous ; and if to this be added the 
high charges on account of translation and printing, the difficulties of the 
suitors may be easily imagined. Many are actually denied justice from their 
inability to meet these charges. But what right, it may be asked, have 
the Judges to levy them from the suitors? There is no mention of such 
costs in any legislative enactment. Moreover, it stands to reason that the 
Judges should make the parties who seek justice pay for their own ignorance 
of the vernaculars. Altogether the matter is one which requires to be con- 
stantly agitated by the public. ear 
11. The Sddhdrani, of the 13th June, remarks that, notwithstanding 
all the apprehensions to the contrary, the 
Vernacular Press Act was not certainly passed 
with a view to enable Government to embark upon a course of arbitrary 
high-handedness. “We have always remarked that the measure was the out- 
come of an error on the part of Government, and that they now hesitate to 
repeal it, only from a fear lest such action should destroy their prestige. 
12. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 18th June, expresses a hope that, Dacca Praxasy, 
ha ee aay while furthering the cause of primary education °™"°**™ 1% 
in this country, the new Viceroy will not strike 
a blow at the root of high education. The fact is, both are required. - 
13. The same paper asks Government to increase the numberof 40a Paaxus. 
reformatory schools in Bengal. The object 
of punishment is attained when a reformation 
of the criminal is secured. A reformatory school is the best place for 
such a purpose. : 
14. The following is a summary of an article in the Som Prakdsh of %o™ Pasxus, 
Lord Ripon the 14th June :—The testimony to the piety °“™’*“»*™ 
cal of Lord Ripon, contained in the letter of 
Gordon Pasha to the Indian papers, and the proof of the possession of 
this virtue which has been given by His Excellency in his public 
utterances, place us in a position to predict that he will not be able to 
Continue long in his office. At any rate, it is highly probable he will find 
it necessary to resign before his full term is up. If this should really prove 
lo be the case, the result will be due not to any incompetency or arbitrari- 
on his part, but rather to his piety. The Indian administration is - 
“laracterized by so many defects and shortcomings, and its policy is so 
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often vicious, that Lord Ripon will frequently find it difficult to reconci}, 
his senee of duty with the requirements of this policy. if he does what he 
feels to be right, he will make many enemies, and have to contend wit} 
many embarrasements. But it does not seem that His Excellency will he 
able to do this, and it is more likely that he will prefer resignation. Hp 
will doubtless, in the discharge of the duties of his office, receive the aid ang 
support of the Ministry; but the circumstances of India are 80 peculiar, 
and a ruler here has to deal with so many peoples having interests anta- 
gonistic to each other, that neither the Ministry nor the Viceroy is in g 
position to-ascertain the truth in many matters of importance. Action has 
to be generally taken on the reports of subordinates, and these reports are 
often onesided. ‘Take for instance the Vernacular Press Act and the 
License Tax. Every one cansee that it is extremely necessary that these two 
obnoxious measures should be repealed, and yet the authorities at home 
could not give as explicit instructions to the new Viceroy for their repeal 
as those which they communicated to the new Ambassador to the Porte, 
Lord Ripon has been asked to submit a report on the working of these 
measures. In conclusion, a hope is expressed that, in the work of Govern- 
ment, His Excellency will follow a straightforward and righteous poliey 
without any regard to the ultimate consequences of such a course. He 
should seek by all means to avoid the tortuous diplomacy which has now 
come into fashion. 


15. A recent decision of han a Court, 2 — ma - - held 
sieeeieanale , that, when a ryot has been by order of a court 
exhansted tmprovereata. sta evicted from his holding, vt flees which may 
stand thereon will become the landlord’s property, leads the same paper to 
direct the attention of the Legislature to this cruel interpretation of the law. 
The fact is, until a permanent settlement is made with the ryot, enabling him 
to acquire an abiding interest in the land, there will neither be an amelioration 
of his condition nor an improvement of the soil. But in the meantime, and 
so long as that measure is not accomplished, it béhoves the Legislature to 
make some provision for granting the ryot compensation for the value of 
masses hee improvements. 


16. Referring to the em oe < the - a at 
anduah, a piece of architecture which possesses 

sneaked tucial much mlimesien interest, the same yee 
asks the authorities to call upon the proprietors thereof to put it unde 
repairs. 
17. The same paper dwells in an article on the poverty and indebted. 

The indebtedness of the ryot ana e88 of the tenantry in Behar, which are 
the opinm advances. chiefly due to the fact that they do not possess 
apy permanent rights in the land. Their extreme poverty leads them to 
accept the opium advances, although this business brings them very small 
profits. It is the duty of Government to give them the benefit of educa- 
tion—an education which will open their eyes and teach them habits 


ed i ugality—and to further confer on them permanent rights in the 
nd. 


18. A correspondent of the same paper dwells at length on the incoa- 

a venience and indignities to which witnesses are 

: subjected in the courts. They are not allowed 

seats and are insulted even by the peons. Add to this the sneering tone 1 

which they are addressed by the pleaders. Their valuable time is ofte 

unnecessarily taken up by the court. For all this no respectable person # 

willing to be summoned as a witness. It thus happens that perjurers and 
suborned witnesses abound in the law courts. 
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19, The Navavibhdkar, of the 14th June, discusses on the unsatisface 
tory condition of the Indian finances, which 
have now arrived ata pass that has made 
Mr. Gladstone, Professor Fawcett, and other high authorities, really anxious 
for the future solvency of the Indian Exchequer. . Now there are two ways 
of bettering the financial condition of Government, namely, the imposition 
of additional taxes, and the opening of loans. Now the maximum limit of 
taxation has already been reached, while the Government is already so deep 
in debt, and its credit is so low, that there is not much chance of obtaining 
a loan on advantageous terms. The fact is, if deficits in Indian revenues 
continue to occur as regularly as they have occurred for some time past, 
nothing but contributions from the English Exchequer will enable the 
Government of this country to tide over insolvency. It is suggested by the 
Feonomist that the post of the Viceroy of India should be given toa 
person who is a thorough master of finance. Now this proposal, if carried 
out, will doubtless lead to a partial improvement of the finances; but a com- 
plete reformation will not be possible until the natives of the country are 
allowed ashare inthe administration of its affairs. The appointment of a 
good Financier as Viceroy might at the best check the extravagant expenditure 
which would otherwise be occasioned through the incompetency of the head 
of the Government; but it would not lead to any dimimution of the ever- 
increasing current expenditure, which threatens to prove the ruin of the 
Government. The fact is the very expensive system of British administration, 
which has been introduced into this country, has reduced it to a miserable 
condition. Not to speak of other matters, the army takes up nearly one-third 
ofthe revenue, while there is no other country in the world in which civil 
oficers are more highly paid. Now these two charges might be considerably 
reduced if natives were allowed to have a share in the work of administration. 
Itis not of course the purpose of the writer to maintain that military and civil 
dflicers are not at all necessary for the protection of the empire against 
foreign invasion, or for the administration of its domestic affairs; but what 
is urged is that both the army and the civil charges are susceptible of ample 
retrenchments. Natives might be appointed with advantage to the army and 
to many civil offices. Thus would be possible the abolition of the Cooper’s 
Hill Engineering College and that of the Civil Service. 

20. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 15th June, says that itis a 
mistake to suppose that the people of India 
have not voted Lord Lytton an address. Not 
only the natives, but the beasts and birds of this country also, are weeping 
over his departure. Besides the address given by the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
another is shortly to be presented to him by the denizens of the Sunderbuns. 

Here is given the substance in Bengali of the former document. The 
Supporters of the address are described as thanking Lord Lytton for his 
bringing about the Afghan War; for helping the poverty-stricken people and 
‘maciated cattle of the country to depart this life ; for enriching the Afghans 
with British gold ; for gagging the impoverished Native Editors to whom sub- 
cers are notoriously unkind; for remitting the cotton duties and thus 
cheapening English piece-goods and terminating the thankless labors of 


native weavers ; and lastly, for enacting a factory law for the benefit of the 
operatives in the mills. 
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